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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. XII. 


Ix the town of Seaforth a statute for the hirmg of servants was annually 
held. It was rather early in the morning of this day, and soon after 
the events formerly recorded, that a showy-looking girl walked into 
Mr. Sharman’s shop. 

“Well! what have you got pretty ana new in the way of ribbons?’ 
aid she, addressing herself to Frank, ‘let me see.” 

Frank immediately placed on the counter a box, the contents of which 
the quickly turned over. 

“What a set of trumpery!” cried she contemptuously, “old shop- 
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keepers—or trash bought at. a sale! Have you nothing better than thew? 
I declare they areas olds fashioned as my grandmother.” 

Frank laughed, and. drew forth a drawer which le set with a flourig, 
close to her. 

‘‘ Ah!” cried she, “these are worth looking at; so this is the wy As 
you serve us poor g girls; you think anything will do for us village girk the mic 
Well! now this is really very pretty—very stylish, too, I call it. If; lad kn 
very becoming, I expect, isn’t it? ” continued she, looking Frank in hj Fuk 
face as she held a part of the ribbon folded to her cheek. Ye 

“Oh, very!” exclaimed Frank, “one pink sets off another; the ribbe geakir 
suits the cheek, the cheek is the prettier for the ribbon.” “Th 

“Don’t be foolish,” cried she, taking up another ribbon, and holding; besa 
to hor cheek. 

** Foolish !” repeated Frank, “ what for? for telling you the truth 
It’s not the first time that you have heard you are pretty. 

Willis looked at Frank ; the latter understood him, but he took w 
further notice than by slily laughing at him. 

“That don’t suit you half so well,” continued he, addressing the girl, 

“ Then I won't have it,” replied she; “cut me a yard anda half ¢ 
that pink.” 

“ But is this all L am to show you this morning?” said Frank, “Pp 
have some very pretty dresses, and most extraordinarily cheap.” 

The dresses were produced, but, beyond prolonging the conversatin, 
without any other result than an increasing familiarity between the partia 

* But you hawe net told me your name,” said Frank, “what is it? | 
should like to: know it.” 

‘Should yeu?” replied she, “ then I won't keep it a secret. Iti 
Sally Groves;: andinew what is yours? 

Again Frank laughed—again Willis, whose: eye was upon him, thou 
he was waiting on a customer, endeavoured to» cheek. him, but in vait: 
time was wiien the latter had some influence: over him, but that tim 
was: now past, and had been for several. months: The name was tl 
and a promise-returned that it. should not: berforgotten, as was requesel 
Several customers now came inj,and Sally toek: hemdeparture: 

The statute day, was neeessarily a very busyrone;.and neither oft 
young men expected to leave the shop for aminute: Té was: about’ twde 
o’elock, liowever, when Mi:.Sharman had oseasiam toy send’ to the: Bak 
He called Brank,.and, giving him the message; désired liim to mi 
as much: haste: as possible: There was no» novelty im the day to awake 
his curiesity ; but as he thought: hee shoulili just: like> to. take a peepa 
the market- place, where the statute»was held, he did not take the dirt 
way on his return from the Bank, by which means he was obliged # 
pass by the Plough. He was, however, on the opposite side, and W 
walking briskly, when the sound of a violin attracted his notice. Turiig 
his head to see all that was going on, as he passed the window, he pe 
ceived Sally Groves. She had thrown off her shawl, and untied Me 
bonnet strings ; while her natural colour, which was sufficiently blooming 
was heightened by the exercise in which she had evidently been engaged 

She espied Frank almost at the instant that he had recognised ber, 
and immediately began to beckon to him with her finger, making 4], 
aay of signs with her lips, which were meant to convey the invitatidt 

© join them she was unable to give by words. Frank hesitated fmf, 
an instant; but the renewed beckonings, mouthings, &c., that followed 
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his hesitation on his part, were so urgently multiplied, that springing 
yross the road, and foreing his way through the crowd in the passage 
ad assembled round the door, he reached with some difficulty the spot 
where Sally stood. The next moment he and Sally were dancing down 
themiddle with all their might, and with as much familiarity as if they 
jad known each other for years. As soon as the dance was concluded, 
frank took a hasty leave and ran to the shop. 

*You have been gone a long time,” said Mr. Sharman, as he entered, 

ing, at least for him, impatiently. 

“The Bank was full of people,” returned Frank without the slightest 
hesitation, and placing the cash he had brought in Mr. Sharman’s hands. 

The circumstance was very probable; and Frank’s heated face and 
quick step, as he entered the shop, fully satisfied Mr. Sharman that he 
badteally made as much haste as he was able. Frank did not, however, 
attempt to deceive Willis; on the contrary, he boasted to him what he 
iad done, and finished his account by declaring that Sally Groves was 
mexceedingly nice girl, and that he was very much taken with her. 

“You are better pleased with her than I,” returned Willis. 

“And she is better pleased with me than she is with you, I can promise 
you,” said Frank, quickly. 

“No doubt,” replied Willis, “and you are quite welcome for me to 
te favour; but Frank, let us be serious—keep out of the way of that girl, 
there’s something in her manner that I do not like.” 

“Nonsense,” replied he ; ‘ there’s no harm in her, I am sure. She is a 
light-hearted, merry girl, and I suspect from what she tells me, without 
ay very near relations.” 

“Then be the more on your guard,” said Willis quickly, and with 
ametness. “If yow think there is no harm. in her, and you know that 
deissomewhat friendless, she has a claim upon you that should compel 
juto be careful in your conduct, both for her sake and your own. Do 
juurecollect what Mr. Sharman said to us the other day, when, for the 
furth time, he was reading our indentures to us?” 

*T only remember that. I thought I should have laughed outright,” 
mplied he. “I never did think there was much sense in the terms of 
those'indentures ; but certainly the last time I heard them. I thought them 
ie greatest nonsense in the world.” ; 

“And I,” said Willis, “thought them just the reverse. I never felt 
tem so seriously before, nor was ever so sensible of the obligation we 
vee under to behave ourselves properly. But I can hardly believe that 
yu thought Mr. Sharman’s remarks on the point in question so worthy 
contempt as you pretend. What was there in them to provoke your 
tidieule ? ”” 

Frank laughed. ‘ Why, who now is to go with his eyes on the ground, 
wether looking at one side or the other, for fear he should see— 

Yo, no,”  exied Willis, interrupting him, “there was nothing like 
at Mr. Sharman’s words were these: ‘As you grow older, different 
ad stronger temptations will beset you. Very much of your future 
mecess will depend on your conduct this year. The most dangerous. sins 
tthose which find entrance to the heart by means of the eyes. Keep 
strict guard over yourselves, then, in this r respect. One glance on any 
orbidden object, repeatedly dwelt on, may bring ruin alike to soul and 

y. Some vices may be openly opposed and grappled with; from 

and especially from that to which I am alluding—you must flee 
Nn 2 
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as from an enemy too powerful for your years and strength; for remember, 
in this instance, unlike every other, he is the bravest man who at ong 
seeks safety in flight. Purity of mind and body is not more necessary 
to you, as Christians, than honourable and becoming to you as men. | 
there anything ridiculous in this? O Frank, take my advi ice, and let this 
meeting with Sally Groves be your first and last.” 

“ Well, make yourself happy,” replied he, “there is no fear of ny 
seeing her again. One thing I will certainly promise you—if she dog 
not come after me, I will not go after her. She does not live withiy 
some miles of us, and I make no doubt I have seen all of Sally I eve 
shall see.” 

So said Frank, and so he thought; but he was mistaken. §alh 
entered into a farmer’s service very near the town, and from that time lp 
was in the constant habit of seeing her; not, indeed, at Mr. Sharmap: 
for he soon forbade her to appear there, but in places of his own appoin 
ment. Willis knew nothing of this, but Ned was well acquainted with 
it. Frank had nothing to fear from his reproofs; but, on the contray, 
he was encouraged by him in every instance where admonition and a di 
ferent example “would have been real kindness and friendship. 

Nor was this the only point in which the conduct of Ned and Wilk 
disagreed. Honourable and upright as the latter was, it never occured 
to him that any one, a person especially whom he had known from iis 
boyhood, though in many respects he placed no confidence in him, cou 
be capable of defrauding the best of masters. It is true he had wamd 
Frank of the evil consequences to which a familiar intercourse with ay 
girl, and especially with Sally, might give rise; but his apprehensions hal 
never assumed any positive shape. Mischief, he knew, must be the resul 
of such intimacy; but the exact nature of that mischief was undefinedi 
his imagination. Ned, on the other hand, soon discovered that presents 
were made to Fanny by Frank, trifling at first in value, but quit 
sufficient to make an irreparable breach in his character for strict integrity 
This was important knowledge to Ned, and he resolved upon making w 
of it as a means to effect his own designs. 

As Ned had been bound apprentice a year before Frank and Willis, li 
time was very nearly expired. His prospects were far from encouraging: 
his friends were poor, and without influence or connexion; and findig 
many obstacles in his way to gaining a situation in London as a joumey 
man, or in any large distant town, it had been agreed between hima 
Mr. Cartwright that he should remain with the latter till somethim 
turned up to his advantage. His visits to the Plough had been uninte 
rupted—he had no one to fear, and no one who took sufficient interest i 
him to look after him. Frank, on the other hand, was obliged toh 
rather more circumspect than before; and the better to carry on t 
deception, or, at least, to avoid detection, to remain at home for may 
nights, and sometimes weeks together. When this was the case, the time 
unhappily, was not much better spent, but he succeeded in deceiving ls 
mother; and there were times in which he made a boast of such supetil 
ability with no small exultation. 

Frank was now almost as skilful a player at bagatelle as Ned himseli- 
none who frequented the Plough could rival them. As they never played 
against each other, no dispute or jealousy arose between them ; indeed, 
Frank was often of great service to Ned—if he had money, and he 
seldom without any, it was never denied to him. The secret expenses @ 
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both, however, were beginning to be too great to be easily supplied by one 
purse ; and though both were pretty successful at bagatelle, their luck 
gecasionally varied, and their gains could never at any time have proved 
sufficient to meet the demands which now assailed them. 

It would answer no good end, however, to trace the downward career 
of these misguided young men, or rather, it might be said of Frank only ; 
for Ned had few redeeming qualities from the first of our acquaintance 
vith him; but there were many parts of Frank’s character which might call 
forth sincere regret that better management had not been pursued in regard 
tohim. Virtue is never improved either by the contemplation or by the 
recital of scenes of vice. The moralist can but exhibit them for a moment, 
a signals to warn the unwary against impending danger; and then, in 
the hope that his end is gained, gladly drop his pen with assumed calm- 
nes and indifference, in spite of the peril that menaces destruction. One 
thing at least was certain; it was impossible that the present state of 
dhirs could continue much longer. Detection must ensue. Frank had 
ye rather more than a year to serve, and no prospect for the present was 

to him by which he could hope to supply his necessities. It was 
now that Ned artfully plied him with arguments on the advantage of 
tying their fortune in Australia. He suggested also the means by which 
their aim might be accomplished. Frank, of course, was to be the instru- 
ment—his master the sufferer; but he started with horror from the 
proposal, and forbade it again to be mentioned to him. The seed of 
evil, however, had been sown in his mind by the tempter, and there 
let to germinate and take root, for no change was made in his conduct 
that could remove or lessen the difficulties which were gradually en- 
arcing him ; but, on the contrary, the irregularity, increased, and, conse- 
quently, the chances of success to the artful being who now planned his 
destruction. 

Midsummer arrived—that happy period, for whose approach the powers 
of the youthful calculator have been so often exercised, and not months 


| oily, and weeks, and days, but minutes and seconds have been enumerated 


a time glided on—and Emma Sharman was again an inmate of her own 
loved home. Late as it was in the evening, she ran to take a peep at 
her dear Ellen, and to promise an early visit next morning. That 
moment repaid her for all the pain of parting. She was delighted with 

’s appearance, who certainly was not stouter, but then she had more 
colour on her cheek, and her eye—that eye so gentle and affectionate— 
was brighter than ever. 

“Oh! how happy shall we be!” cried Emma; “no more saying: good- 
bye; no more longing for letters, or treasuring faded flowers. Every day 
we shall be together, and every day will be happier than the last.” 

But Emma saw a marked alteration in Ellen the next morning; and 
her pallid countenance and languid manners so painfully struck the heart 
of the affectionate girl, that it was with the utmost difficulty that she 
could restrain her tears. Mrs. Richmond marked the effect that had 
been produced on her. A painful sigh, which she could not altogether 
suppress, escaped her, and in a few minutes afterwards she left the two 

i together, for the double purpose of their gratification and of her 
own relief. 

“ Are you well, dear Ellen?” asked Emma, looking anxiously at her. 

“T am neither ill nor well,” replied she. ‘I have nothing in particular 
to complain of; but you don’t think I look well I see.” 
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She fixed her eyes on her as she spoke; and Emma, no longer abley 
control herself, burst into tears. Ellen pressed her cheek to her— 

“You love me!” said she. 

“You know I do,” sobbed Emma. 

“ And you love my mother!” 

Can you doubt it?” 

“Emma,” murmured Ellen, “what God wills is best. If I get wa 
and strong—and why should I not ?—my mother will need nothing that, 
child can have in her power to do for her. If not, you must be to her, 
daughter. And now let us say no more, but enjoy the happiness to whid 
we have looked forward with such delight.” 

From that day Ellen made no allusion to the state of her health; q 
the contrary, it was a subject which she invariably avoided ; but itw, 
evident she was as conscious of what threatened her as were her me 
anxious friends. There was this difference, however, between them ay 
her—she always appeared cheerful—was always ready to share or promot 
any little pleasure, and was the first to think of others, the last to thinkd 
herself —while they found it impossible to feel otherwise than sad, whe 
they beheld her drooping day by day, more and more visibly ; fading lik 
a beautiful bud among many companions; whilst these, less pleasing ti 
the eye, were expanding in full vigour and strength, and giving promised 
early maturity. 

The conduct of Harriet Davis in regard to the walk to Kingsdale, 
its consequences, had made no difference in the behaviour either of Mp 
Richmond or Ellen to her. The former, with her usual kindness and goa 
sense, had pointed out the impropriety of which she had been guilty; 
and had endeavoured to impress upon her every good effect that could 
deduced from the lesson: but she had care fully avoided the manifestation 
of the slightest degree of resentment. Ellen herself never alluded tote 
circumstance ; and once only when Harriet was lamenting her frients 
inability to join a party of pleasure, and blamed herself as the cause, te 
latter kindly exonerating her, hinted that what she had really to blam 
herself for, was the want of truth and straightforward dealing which was he 
too frequent failing. "When Emma returned, Ellen was also far too gener 
to show Harriet that her society was less welcome, because it was les 
needed ; they were therefore frequently together, and that to the advantag 
of every one of the party, for even Mrs. Richmond found amusement aml 
relief in their society. ['To be continued. 


BRITISH INDIA.—No., X. 
SERINGAPATAM.—THE PALACE OF THE LATE TIPPOO SAIB. 


Few places in British India have created a greater stir than Seringapatam, 
and very few have so speedily sunk into utter insignificance and oblivion. 
The anany brave and hardy exploits of Tippoo Saib—whose very name 
spread terror far and wide; whose courage was that of a lion, and ferodity 
that of a tiger—these lie buried in a grave, darker and deeper than that 
which contains the warrior’s ashes, and their monument is only to ® 
found on seme old dusty bookshelf, or in the archives of ‘the India “House. 

On our journeyings between Tellicherry and Bangalore, we passed 
twice through Seringapatam, and spent a whole day “each time within 
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the old palace walls. The weather was extremely sultry, and the country 
ground, or at least so much as we could see from the palanquin doors, 
joked desolate and parched and uninviting. There was nothing to vary 
the monotony of the scenery ; everything looked hot and uncomfortable ; 
garcely a breath of air stirred the graceful leaves of the tall, slim cocoa- 
put-trees ; carrion-crows hovered mournfully over the sun-dried skeletons 


t ablew 






cet wal i of old. cows and antiquated horses, whose carcases had long since afforded 
5 . » . . WW 
ng that, cmsolation to hungry packs of jackals and carnivorous vultures. The 










> to her, Babmin kite soared high up in the air, keeping his eagle eyes on the 
to whia fy det for prey, and ever and anon giving utterance to a plaintive cry 


dfdiscontent. ‘There was no signs of dinner for him ‘yet awhile. 







ealth; @ Awretched old woman, nearly bent double with age and bad nourish- 
wut it wy fy ment, favoured us with a few incoherent compliments as we passed through 
her mo # sill more wretched village, consisting of five or six huts, very similar 
them an] fg in size and shape to beehives seen through a magnifying-glass. Another 
promot y waste, with more crows and skeletons, anda vast deal of jolting, 
o think gj a then the palanquins were set down in the very centre of what still 
sad, whe dowed the relics of a once magnificent garden. We jumped out of 
ading like fy te palanquin, and found ourselves in Seringapatam, and within a few 
leasing t fim Pes of Tippoo Saib’s palace; and a queer-looking structure it was. 








dn old sepoy, in a coat that had once belonged to some poor soldier, 


promise ¢f : 
: atremely faded and timeworn, undertook to be our chaperon: and first 
















sdale, ani be conducted us round the outside of the building, then fast crumbling 
or of Mn fy 0 tuins. The walls were covered with grotesque figures of men and 
; and goo fim wimals, besides trees that looked amazingly like gigantic cabbages. It 
n guilty; wuld have done the heart of Hogarth good to have gazed upon these 
t could: Mf ludicrous daubs, ‘The perspective was as good as his famed picture : 
nifestatin (My there were long processions of cavalry and infantry, European and Indian ; 


ded to th 
er friend’ 


dephants, as large nearly as the howdahs they carried, the riders being 
wbig again as both put together. Each line of paintings was intended— 
































cause, the fj %0ur loquacious sepoy said—to represent some particular engagement in 
y to Glam fi Which Tippoo had cut a brilliant figure. Tippoo himself was at the head 
ch was he (Of each procession, represented as seated cross-legged in a huge state 
> generow sdan-chair, carried on the shoulders of men, whose size bore the same 
‘t -was Jes Me M™parison in the picture to himself as a cat would to an elephant. Our 
advantag fi "sty guide seemed quite au fait at the subject of each distinct’ daub, 
cement ani (4 launched out, with unrestrainable delight, in praises of Sing Behadar 
Tippoo Saib. 

After going the whole round, we ventured inside of the long-deserted 
palace. The pictures here, from being less exposed to the atmosphere, 
iad retained their colours better than those outside. They were a rare 
pecimen of Indian art, and were intended chiefly to represent Tippoo’s 

ane euemies undergoing every calamity, and flying in terror before his 
tsistless army. ‘There was a mine blowing up; and in the smoke and 
ingapatam, mst and fire, and flying high up in the air, were gentlemen with cocked 
d oblivion. 8 and red coats, whose bodies were in a wonderful state of preservation, 
very nal ‘nsidering their perilous position. 
nd ferocity | Having seen all that was to be seen down stairs, we ascended a very 
than that tickety flight of wooden steps, that threatened at every step we took to 
only to beg Sve way under us. In the upper rooms there was some very fine wood- 
lia House §Ving and highly-finished work about the beams; but the breeze had 
we | tin, and was wailing mournfully through the shutterless windows, and 








me within | 8 desolate place shook and trembled again, and the beams looked 
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suspiciously iclined to fall in, so we cut short the cicerone’s lon 
harangue by getting down the old staircase and out of the palace as fast x 
we could, having no wish to meet so ignominious an end as being knockej 
on the head by a decayed beam, in a country where so many heroes haj 
bravely fallen; nor, truth to say, in any country at all. The old sep 
came leisurely down after us, and then we proceeded to the garden, =" 

Tippoo, or his head steward, or gardener, or whoever it was thy 
planned and laid out the garden, was evidently a man of great taste, 

The fountains in the Seringapatam gardens had long ceased to phy, 
but the fine broad canals, paved on either side with chastest marble, sti 
existed, as did the broad walks between them and on either side. Luy. 
riant hedges of roses, and other beauteous flowers, lined the walks, whily 
stately old trees spread out their immense branches, affording a welcom 
shade at all hours of the day. 

The palace was situated in the centre of the garden, and there wer 
four canals intersecting the garden from north to south and east to wes 
The space of ground occupying these four partitions was plentiful 
stocked with the choicest Indian fruit-trees. Mangoes, guavas, mm 
apples, limes, citron, billamby, callacca, &c., all yielded their 
fruits at set seasons of the year; and we do not recollect to have eve 
enjoyed anything so much in any part of India as we did our sim 
breakfast, or rather tiffin, of mangoes and other fruit on the cool bondes 
of one of those marble canals. Each of these canals terminated in: 
large marble basin, in the centre of which stood elegantly-carved wate. 
jets, and the whole was supplied from a spring of running water; goli 
and silver fish sported in the clear crystal stream, rejoicing under th 
influence of a stray sunbeam that penetrated through the overshadowing 
foliage of the tamarind trees. 

The ruins of the fortress; the spot where Tippoo fell in hand-to-hani 
combat; and anything else that was worth seeing, we duly visited. The 
dry stubbly fields, parched and rent with long-continued sultry weather; 
every inch of ground over which we trod had once drunk deeply of huma 
gore. Here many a brave Briton had bitten the dust in the last painfil 
agonies of life. 

We left Seringapatam at nightfall, and the next morning reached th 
hospitable abode of the resident, who was connected with the Madras civil 
service. He was from home, but we had been expected, and his servants 
showed us every imaginable hospitality. The residency is a very fim 
building, situated in a cool and pleasant position. It contains a long suit 
of rooms and offices for the accommodation and use of the resident and his 
numerous suite of assistants, clerks, &c.; a grand reception hall for stale 
occasions, and a very elegantly-furnished parlour and dining-room 
Amongst other articles of furniture was one of Broadwood’s piano- 
quite a novelty in such a wilderness as the Mysore district. The only 
officer we met was the doctor, attached to the mission, whose name we have 
quite forgotten. 

European taste was evident in the way in which the house and grounds 
were laid out. With none of the pretensions to that splendour and 
elaborate labour which are discernible in the ruins of Tippoo’s famed palace 
and gardens, it displays that more refined and simple elegance so hat 
monizing with an Englishman’s feelings and ideas. 

A few heavy showers of rain that had fallen during the night impreg- 
nated the air with a delicious fresh smell of mingled sweetness from 
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newly-blown flowers, and the scented grass of the field, as we journeyed 
from Yelwall early on the morning of the day after our arrival. 

The writer of this little dreamt, on visiting the scenes of the glorious 
victories of the late Duke of Wellington at Seringapatam, in November 
1839, that it would be his lot, just thirteen years afterwards, to see the 
ast remains of the great hero borne in solemn progession up the aisle 
of St. Paul’s, to such music as never before vibrated under its domes. 


CO 


ICEBERGS. 


lcgpercs, or Ice Mountains, are enormous masses of ice formed in the 
Arctic regions. They are of two kinds—/fixed and floating. A fixed 
iceberg, situated to the north of Horn Sound, is described as occupying 
leven miles in length of the sea coast. It rose precipitously from the 
sa to the height of four hundred and two feet, and extended backwards, 
towards the summit of the mountain, to about four times that elevation. 
lts surface formed a magnificent inclined plane of smooth snow; but the 
lower parts in summer presented a bare surface of ice. 

Floating Icebergs are common in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
ad are transported by currents to very considerable distances from the 
places where they were formed. In Hudson’s Strait, Davis’s Strait, 
Baffin’s Bay, and other parts of the North Atlantic Ocean, they are 
very humerous, and of an enormous size. They usually have one high 
perpendicular side, with a gradual slope to the opposite side, which is 
very low. Their base is commonly much larger in extent than their 
upper surface. According to Captain Scoresby, the proportion of ice 
‘ppearing above water is seldom less in elevation than one-seventh of 

whole thickness, and when the summit is conical, the elevation 
tbove water is frequently one-fourth of the whole depth of the bergs. 
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Some of these floating masses present the most fantastic forms: othes 
resemble palaces, churches crowned with spires, and pinnacles, castle, 
towers, and arched gateways. A number of them seen at the distance 
of a few miles greatly resemble a mountainous country. The ice of 
these bergs has a fine green tint, verging on blue ; but from a distanee 
the whole mass appears to be composed of white marble, except in case 
where the ice is mixed with earth, gravel, or sand, which alters jg 
appearance. The state of the atmosphere also causes some variety in 
the appearance. Captain Ross says it is hardly possible to imagine any. 
thing more exquisite than the variety of tints which Icebergs display 
by night, as well as by day, they glitter with a vividness of colour that 0 
art could represent; while the white portions have the brillianey of 
silver, the colours of other parts are as various and splendid as those of 
the rainbow. 

In the Antaretic Ocean, floating Icebergs, from a quarter of a mik 
to five miles in length, have been described by navigators. Many o 
them present a tabular and stratified appearance, and are perfectly wall 
sided, varying from one hundred and eighty to two hundred and ta 
feet in height. Some of the bergs described: by Captain Hudson, wer 
about one-third of a mile in length, and from one hundred and fifty » 
two hundred feet in height, with sides perféetly:smooth, as though they 
had been chiselled. “Others, again, exhibited lofty arehes of many. 
coloured tints, leading into deep caverns, open to the swell of the sa, 
which, rushing in, produced loud and distant thunderings. The flight of 
birds, passing in and out of these caverns, recalled: the recollection. of ruine 
abbeys, castles, and caves, while here and there a bold projecting. bhé 
crowned. with pinnacles: and turrets, resembled some Gothic tower. 4 
little farther onwards would be seen a vast fissure, as if some power 
force had rent. in. twain: these mighty masses. Every noise.on: beardi, eve 
our own voices, reverberated from the massiveand. pune-wiiite:walls. Thee 
tabular bergs are like masses of beautiful: alabaster :-a. verbal descriptin 
of them can do little to:convey the reality:to. the imagination of one wh 
has not been among them. If am immense city of ruined alabaste 
palaces can be imagined, of every variety of shape and tint, and composd 
of huge piles of buildings grouped together, with long lanes or street 
winding irregularly through them, some faint idea may be formed of tl 
grandeur and beauty of the spectacle.” * 

In navigating the seas where Icebergs abound, the sailor can scareel 
fail to be impressed with the wonderful scene around him, and to fel 
deeply conscious of the fact, that nothing but the immediate protectia 
of the Almighty can so direct these moving mountains as to save hi 
vessel from being crushed between them. In crossing the Atlantic @ 
certain seasons, ships are frequently exposed to this danger; and it # 
supposed that many ships which have been lost, and not since heard 
have met their fate by being crushed between two Icebergs. On 
proaching them, the air is felt to be cooled by their presence, a circu 
stance which frequently warns the navigator by night of his danger; 
but sometimes the whalers seek, the shelter of an Iceberg from th 
violence of the gale, and also from the other descriptions of ice whit 
float past with considerable speed, while, from its vast size and depth it 
the water, the Iceberg moves but slowly, There are, however, som 


* «United States Exploring Expedition; Antarctic Cruise.’ 
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ICEBERGS, 275 
dangers to a ship in being moored to the frozen cliff; large fragments 
of ice, from the under part of the mass, sometimes dart up to the surface, 
and strike holes in the ship’s bottom; projecting points, a little below 
the surface, may also pierce the planking; the strong current which 
nerally runs along the side of an Iceberg may dash the vessel against 
it. But, perhaps, the greatest danger arises from the circumstance. that 
an Iceberg is generally so nicely balanced in the water, that if a large 
piece breaks off on one side, the whole mass will suddenly turn over 


and stave or wreck the vessel, producing at the same time vast waves 
to a considerable distance around, sufficient to overwhelm all smaller 
craft. ‘The swell of the sea causes the bergs to rise and fall with a 
tremendous noise; but is far less effectual in breaking them up than 
the heat of the sun. Few of the Icebergs are destroyed in the Arctic 
seas, but they are brought down by currents into the Atlantic, where, 


SWELL AMONG ICE, 


by the action of heat and the warmer water, they become hollow and 
rotten ; large pieces fall off, the masses roll over and over, until at length 
they fall entirely asunder, producing a noise of equal effect to thunder, 
and launching forth huge waves, which travel for miles, breaking up the 
fields and floes of iee; checking the dominion of the frost, and preventing 
the ice of the Arctie regions frem accumulating. 

The Icebergs afford retreat toa great number of seals; whieh are thus 
floated, in the month of Marchy. off the coasts of Newfoundland ; and 
a dangerous, but profitable, fishery has of late years been established, 
by sending out vessels in pursuit of the seals on these icy masses. Foxes, 
bears, and other-amimals:are annuaily, transported on similar icy carriages 
from one country te another. 

Ibecergs contaiim many deep cavities, witiel ave filled witht the purest 
and most refreshiingy water; offer flowing over the edges in beautiful 
cascades. Vessels in want of fresh water often obtain it from this source. 
The water-casks are either landed, filled, and then rolled into the sea; 
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or, they remain in the boat or even on the deck of the ship, and the 
water is conveyed into them by means of a long tube of canvas or leather, 

The origin of these mighty masses of ice is to be found in the glaciers 
which fill the polar valleys, most of which, so far as they are ‘known, 
open at once into the sea. The Alpine glaciers already described, run 
into valleys which terminate on dry land, where the increasing warmth 
prevents their further progress. The glaciers of polar valleys extend 
down steep banks into the sea, where they are slowly corroded by the salt 
water; the ice still pressing on from behind, the projected mass can 
no longer support its own weight; it snaps off and plunges into the deep, 
where it splits into several pieces, forming as many Icebergs. The shores 
of Greenland are so beset with ice, that, in many ‘places, it is quite impos. 
sible even for a boat to find a landing. 

The Greenlanders call this launching of an Iceberg, the calving of the 
ice-blink; and Mr. Scoresby was once so fortunate as to witness it, 
‘A strong north- westerly swell having for some hours been breaking on 
the shore, “had loosened a number of fragments attached to the Iceberg, 
and various heaps of broken ice denoted recent shoots of the seaward 
edge. As we rowed towards it, with a view of proceeding close to its 
base, I observed a few little piec es fall from the top; and while my eye 
was fixed upon the place, an immense column, probably fifty feet square, 
and oue hundred and fifty feet high, began to leave the parent ice at the 
top, and, leaning majestically forward, with an accelerated velocity, fell, 
with an awful crash, into the sea. The water into which it plunged was 
converted into an appearance of vapour, or smoke, like that from a furious 
cannonading. The noise was equal to that of thunder, which it nearly 
resembled. The column which fell was nearly square, and in magnitude 
resembled a church. It broke into thousands of pieces.” 

Almost every Iceberg, like every glacier, is covered with masses of 
stone from the size of a walnut to that of a house. As the Iceberg melts, 
these stones are deposited in various parts of the ocean, and resemble the 
boulder-stones which have been left in places from which glaciers have 
long receded. 


ICEBERG SEEN IN BAFFIN’S BAY. 
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THE STORY OF A PEBBLE. 


’Tis of such stuff our life is made. 
Kind words and deeds,—then usage hard ; 
Pleasure tasted—hopes delayed ; 
Last, Patience—and her sure reward. 

] AM going to tell my own story, which, like all others, has its ups and 
downs, its sunshine and its clouds. I might begin, if I were so inclined, 
by boasting of the antiquity of my race—a race so highly valued, even 
in our present day, that its living members are almost as carefully 
Janded and as curiously gazed at in England as if they were Aztec 
princes or Zoolu Kaffir chiefs. It is only of late, however, that I knew 
anything of the source from whence I came. My earliest recollections 
are dark dnd disagreeable ones. I found myself rolling along, amid a con- 
fused mass of pebbles, at the bottom of the ocean. Sometimes we were 
dashed against rugged rocks which fretted or scarred our surface; some- 
times caught up by huge branches of sea-weed, which coiled themselves 
mn waving folds around us until, anon, they were uplifted by the surging 
ocean, leaving us once more at liberty to advance or recede, with the 
evernoving, everchanging tide. Sometimes we rushed onwards with a 
voice of thunder; sometimes we gently retreated, as if we regretted 
being driven back into the dark depths of the ocean. 

One day, after a storm, the waves were heaving wildly, and as they 
dashed foaming upon the shore, they carried along with them a vast 
mass of pebbles. I was one of the number. What a pleasant moment 
itwas when the retreating waves had left me resting upon the soft white 
sand, with the sun shining so brightly upon me that my moistened sur- 
face gleamed with light. Hitherto, I had been dark and colourless ; 
now 1 seemed to be sparkling with beauty. Very little time, however, 
was given for any self-complacency on my part, for a pitiless wave 
snatched me from my resting-place, and bore me back to the ocean. 
Alas! was it but for a moment that I had been tantalized with a vision 
of peace and brightness? A few minutes more sufficed to reprove me 
for this impatience ; for once more, I was cast upon the beach, and my 
position being now far higher up upon the shore, it seemed likely that 
I should be left there undisturbed. Again the sun shone gaily upon 
me, and all promised well for me, when a party of children approached 
the spot and began casting stones into the water, for the purpose of 
making a large Newfoundland dog fetch them out again. Many a neigh- 
bouring pebble was taken up and flung, amid shouts of laughter, into 
the ocean. Was my turn to come next?—a few moments decided the 
question, for one of the little boys, a bright, pleasant-looking child, 
stooping down, seized me with triumph, and holding me up, exclaimed, 
“Here is a famous pebble, it will just do for Neptune!” And so saying, 
he called over his huge dog, and showing him the prize, flung me re- 
lentlessly into the water. Here was another cruel turn of fortune. Fare- 
well to earth and peace, farewell to sunlight and beauty. My murmuring 
soon ceased, however, for master Frederick—so was he called—had only 
sueceeded in flinging me near the brink of the water, and Neptune did his 
duty dogfully in fetching me back to his little master, who received me out 
of his mouth, and bestowed many caresses upon his favourite. He was 
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about to pitch me again into the sea, when his elder brother, taking me out 
of his hand and looking at me, exclaimed, * This i is a mi adrepo: e, Freddy ; 
don’t throw it away. I shall try to polish it.’ 

“A madrepore 1 repe ~ated Freddy, and some youthful companions, as 
they peered into Henry’ s hand to see what sort of treasure he had ob- 
tained. 

“Yes,” repeated Henry, “a madrepore;” and wetting my surface 
he rubbed it with his finger and said, ‘“ Don’t you see the little stars all 
over it, just like the brooch which mamma admired so much yesterday 
in the jeweller’s shop? T’ll polish it myself, and get it set in a brooch 
for mamma against her birthday.” So saying, Henry put me into his 
waistcoat pocket, and, in company with Frederick, turned his steps towards 
home. 

The two brothers were full of cheerful talk as they went along; but 
how could a poor captive pebble like me care about what they said? 
The change in my fate had been by no means an agreeable oné. It was 
true enough, that my position at the bottom of the ovean had not been 
an enviable one; but there, at least, 1 was surrounded by a throng of 
kindred species, and I enjoyed the variety of continual movement. Now, 
I was thrust all alone, into a close dark place, amid some odds and ends 
of things with which I had no sort of affinity. On the other hand, I had 
been spoken of with admiration, as being something precious. There 
was comfort in this, for it is soothing to vanity to be regarded as of any 
importance. 

No sooner had my new master reached home, than he took me out 


of his pocket, and showing me to a very nice pleasant-looking lady, said 
to her, “ Pray look at this, mamma, and tell me whether it is nota 
madrepore.” ‘ Yes,” replied she, smiling at his eagerness, “ it is a madre- 
pore, and if I am not mistaken, a very fine one too; but the jeweller 


will be able to tell you better than I can.” 


“ May I go and ask him about it now?” inquired Henry of his mother. 

“No, my dear,” replied she, in a kind tone, “I am sorry to have 
to refuse you, but I know that your papa does not like you to go into 
the town alone, and I am not able to accompany you this afternoon. 

“ Here is papa himself,” cried out little F reddy, “and I dare say he 
will go with us.” The request was no sooner made than granted ; and 
Henry, having now formed a still higher sense of my value, wrapped 
me carefully up in a bit of paper, and carried me in his hand as if afraid of 
losing me. 

A few minutes brought the walk to an end, and Mr. Harley (Henry’s 
papa) having shown me to the jeweller, the latter eyed me very know- 
ingly, and then pronounced me to be a very fine specimen of madrepore, 
adding, that “the young gentleman was lucky in finding me.” So saying, 
he laid me down upon the counter, where I lay amid many sparkling 
jewels and costly ornaments of gold. Here was a brilliant change in 
my destiny. I seemed to be altogether a different pebble from that which 
had so long been tossed about unsought, and uncared for, amid millions of 
others at the bottom of the ocean, Even my resting-place on the sunny 
beach, once so much regretted, seemed now altogether unworthy of me. 
My new elevation had not yet reached its height. The jeweller, address- 
ing Mr. Harley, inquired whether he had ever seen a living madrepore. 
“A living madrepore!” re-echoed the children in amazement. “ Yes, 
a living madrepore,” repeated the jeweller, as he took from a shelf a small 
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powL filled with water, and laid it before the boys, upon the counter. 
“Here is one for you to look at.” They gazed intently into the bowl. 
Far below the surface of the water, lay a delicate little creature, looking 
like a star enchased in seaweed, whose beautiful tendrils extended around 
it on all sides, sucking in the salt water which formed its sole sustenance. 
Mr. Youldon, the jeweller, described to the children how this part of 
the coast had, many ages ago, been studded with millions of these little 
beings, which, on some convulsion of nature, were petrified by the action 
of heat, into those masses of stone which were now so much valued, as 
to be used for setting in brooches and bracelets. “I have had the 
honour,” continued he, ‘‘to receive Her Majesty’s commands for some 
omaments of this kind, and I will show you, if you permit me, a splendid 
brooch which has just been prepared for her.” So saying, he opened 
a morocco case, in which lay a madrepore, richly enchased in gold, and 
presented it to the gaze of the admiring children. “ How beautiful ! 
Was every one of those stars alive once? And will Queen Victoria 
wear that?” Such were the questions and exclamations of the youthful 
gazers, to all of which Mr. Youldon gave satisfactory replies, adding, 
that the living specimen was, on account of its rarity, still more valuable 
than the brooch. 

How new and charming was all this? Not only did our gracious 
Queen condescend to wear one of my species, but my living race were 
spoken of as precious, by this wealthy jeweller.: Oh! if my old com- 
panions could but know how important I was become, then, indeed, would 
my good fortune be complete. 

Iseemed to be getting on wonderfully fast in the world now; but 
a sudden check often comes when least looked for. Henry asked the 
jeweller how much it would cost to get me set in a brooch for his mamma. 
Mr. Youldon replied, that to have it handsomely done, it would cost 
from twenty to thirty shillings. Henry looked disappointed, and saying, 
half aloud, “‘ Ah, that won’t do for me,” took me up once more, and 
wrapped me up in the same piece of paper from which I had so recently 
emerged into light and liberty. Mr. Harley, thanking the jeweller for 
the information he had so kindly given, left the shop with his children. 
On their homeward way my master was quite silent for a few moments, 
and Freddy asked him what was the matter with him. “Nothing,” he 

\ 
replied, “ only, I have been thinking whether I could polish the madre- 
pore myself, and then it would cost less to get it set. What do you 
think, papa ?” inquired he. 

“There is nothing like trying, my boy,” replied his father. 

“But pray don’t tell mamma,” said Henry, “it is to be quite a secret, 
remember.” 

“Tt shall be kept a profound secret, so far as I am concerned,” replied 
Mr. Harley, smiling. 

And so, Henry carried me into a small room, which was a sort of 
workroom for him and his brothers; and, having procured some sand, 
laid me upon a board and began to rub me and scrub me with all his 
might, until I grew as rough and ugly as possible. It was enough to 
put any stone out of sorts to get into such bungling hands, Why had 
he not left me with the jeweller, who understood my value, and would 
have treated’ me gently, as became a precious stone like myself. . . . one, 
that might have rested, not unworthily, on the fair arm of royalty itself? 

At last, my master was called away, and I was left in peace. A few 
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hours later he returned with Frederick, and they both instantly ran over 
to the table whereon I was lying, and Freddy exclaimed, “ Oh Heury! 
you have quite spoilt it. It looks coarser than any of the common 
pebbles. It is a fright of a stone.” It was not very pleasant to be 
thus despised by a mere urchin—I, who had so recently been prized and 
admired by men of taste and judgment! 

“Yes, it does look rather bad,” replied Henry, “ but the jeweller, 
1 dare say, could set it all to rights again, if only I could scrape up 
money to pay for the setting. 

“JT have just thought of a famous plan,” said Freddy, “you know 
that we have each got fifteen shillings in our purses. What do you 
say to our joining together, and getting it set for mamma and giving 
it to her for a birthday present.” 

“ Ah! that will do capitally,” replied his brother, “and she will like 
it all the better as coming from us both. Ill go and ask papa to let 
us go and speak to the jeweller about it at once.” 

“ And [ll go with you,” said Freddy, jumping with joy. 

The consent was readily obtained, and once more I was carried to 
the jeweller’s shop. A very tempting place it was, with its display of 
richly-chased plate and costly jewellery ; but the brothers seemed to have 
no thought but about me and their mamma: nor was it unwelcome to 
be associated in thought with so kind and pleasant a lady. Once more 
I was laid upon the counter, and Henry, telling the jeweller that they 
wished to have me set in a very handsome brooch for their mamma, 
asked to see a few patterns. Several brooches were shown to them, 
and one particularly attracted their attention. ‘That is rather more 
expensive than the others,” observed the jeweller; “ that setting would 
cost thirty-five shillings.” “That is more than we can give,” said Freddy, 
laying an emphasis on the word “ we,” as if duly sensible of the importance 
of his mission. ‘‘ We have only fifteen shillings apiece, to spend upon it.” 

The jeweller looked amused at the frank simplicity of the child, and 
replied, that as that was the case they should have it for thirty shillings. 
“Thank you! thank you!” said both the boys at the same moment; and 
the kind jeweller looked as much pleased as did the boys at their bargain. 
“ Mamma’s birthday will be this day fortnight,’ observed Henry, “ can 
you let us have it by that time?” “ Yes certainly,” was the answer, 
“I can promise it to you even a day or two sooner.” After renewed 
thanks, Henry and his brother left the shop. 

And now I found myself in the hands of a connoisseur, one who 
knew my value and prized me accordingly: now all wouid surely go 
on smoothly, and I was secure from any further indignity. How mis 
taken often are the calculations of ignorance! At first I was thrust into 
a small drawer, amid some common-looking stones. It was very dull, 
but then it could not last long, for he must soon take me out, and place 
me in that beautiful gold setting which had been chosen for me by my 
master. Early on the following morning, my hope seemed about to be 
realized, for I was withdrawn from my prison and found myself once 
more in the jeweller’s hands. Ah! now was come at last the good 
time! No more dark corners! No more rude treatment! 

But another trouble awaited me. Mr. Youldon, instead of placing 
me at once amongst his jewels, as 1 had expected, delivered me into 
the care of a poorly-dressed man, who carried me straightway into @ 
mean-looking apartment, very different from the pleasant drawing-room 
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at Mr. Harley’s villa, or to Mr. Youldon’s splendid shop. Here was I 
laid once more upon a board. Again was [ rubbed and scrubbed with 
hard, gritty sand. It seemed as if the operation was meant to deface 
instead of beautifying me. After a pause, he applied to my scratched 
surface a hard pumice-stone, and rubbed me so hardly with it that 
part of my substance was worn away by the inhuman pressure. Was 
this the sort of treatment I deserved? Alas, that I might find myself 
once more rolling along in the lowest depths of the mighty deep! Never, 
surely, would 1 long to emerge from it into light and beauty. The 
worst was not yet over. The pumice-stone having done its part, a 
still harder one, called a snake-stone, was pressed on my ill-used surface, 
and rubbed so unmercifully that it seemed as if I must be rubbed to 
nothing at last. 

At this uncomfortable moment of my history, a little boy came running 
into the workshop, and, seeing what my tormentor was about, asked him 
many questions about his work, and inquired very particularly why he 
kept rubbing me so hard with the snake-stone. “ Because,” replied the 
man gravely, “if I did not rub it thus hardly, it would always look like 
acommon pebble, and would be fit for nothing but playing with, ors 
lying upon the seashore: and perhaps,” continued he, placing his hand 
upon his son’s head, “ perhaps, my dear child, when you grow to be a 
man, you will remember what I tell you now—that it is with human 
beings, as with stones in this respect, that their lot often seems hard and 
nude, when, in fact, the very circumstances they complain of, are intended 
to fit them for a higher use than they were capable of before.” 

The boy looked up, and listened with that wondering gaze of childhood 
which is familiar to us all, when it is imbibing some truth, which, as 
yet, it rather feels than apprehends. Another moment, and the boy had 
darted away, to join some youthful companions who were playing out- 
side; but the lesson addressed to him was fitted alike to me also, and 
explained the cause and the needs-be of all the hard usage I had received, 
for without this rough treatment I should always have remained a common 
pebble. It was a lesson of humility and of hope. 

The workman, pausing in his task, looked after his son, as he left 
the room. Mayhap, he was meditating on the boy’s future lot, and 
thinking how he, too, might require many a hard rub ‘before his character 
was shaped to its true and best proportions. Mayhap, the thought 
was a prayerful one. But not long did he delay in returning to his 
work ; and taking some soft powdery substance, he rubbed it over me 
with a piece of flannel. This operation continued for some time, and 
what else might be in store for me, who. could tell! But patient endur- 
ance becomes less difficult when the end is known, and is kept in view. 

At last came a long pause—a rest, and the workman, taking me 
up in his hand, gazed at me with a look of satisfaction. At this moment 
his child happened to enter the room again; and his father, calling him 
over, desired him to look at me. “ Oh, papa, what a beautiful stone!” 
exclaimed the boy. ‘* How it shines, and how many pretty stars there are 
upon it!” 

“Yes, it is a beautiful stone,” replied his father, “and now you can 
see with your own eyes why it was I treated it so roughly. Remember, 
my child, that it is even thus our Heavenly Father deals with us. He 
not only gave His “beloved Son” to be “a sacrifice for our sins, and 
to deliver us out of this present evil world,” where, like the pebble at 
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the bottom of the ocean, we were driven up and down in hopeless dark. 
ness and confusion; but also, after having brought us into the light of 
His glorious gospel, He disciplines us by His grace. He seems some 
times to treat us roughly, visiting us with sorrow upon sorrow, so that we 
cry out with the patriarch of old (Job. x. 2), “Show me wherefore Thou 


contendest -with me ;” 


or with the Psalmist (Ps. xxx. 10), “‘I am con- 


sumed by the blow of thy hand.” g 
by His Holy Spirit, the high and gracious purpose for which God is 
pleased thus to chasten us, even that we may be “ partakers of His 
holiness” (Heb. xii. 10); and instead of murmuring any longer at 
our trials, we learn with the Apostle Paul, to “be patient in tribulation” 
(Rom. xii. 12), believing that “our present light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, shall, through grace, “ work for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17). 

My discipline was ended; I was now a polished stone, and no longer 
needed the workman’s hand. 
rich gold setting that had been prepared for me, and was received with 
delight by Henry and Frederick, who, on the morning of their mother’s 
“birthday, presented me to her as their united gift. 
to them, and a proud one to the humble pebble, which was then 
placed as a clasp upon the snow-white collar of her dress. 
upon me as she received me out of her children’s hands 


to be a tear of joy, for in wiping it away, she told them that henceforth 
this should be her favourite ornament. 


By degrees, however, we are taught 


A few days later, I was placed in ‘the 
It was a happy day 


: but it seemed 


Years have passed away since that crowning moment of my good 
fortune. Henry is now far away at sea, having chosen the navy as 
his profession, and Frederick is at school. 
home, I seem to be a sort of talisman to the fond mother, who never 
unfastens me from her dress without gazing upon me tenderly, as if I 
were the silent messenger of her children’s love. j 
lay me aside for any costlier ornament, and then she sighs as if she were 


parting from a friend. 


~~ — en oe Oe Bee 2 


During their absence from 


Very rarely does ‘she 


Well may it be said of me, as Henry did playfully the last time he 
was at home, on observing that his mother wore me constantly, “ Really, 
mamma, it was a lucky day for that pebble when we found it upon the 
beach, for it has got into pleasant quarters. 
added he, with a natural touch of boyish pride, “If I were not a sailor, 
I would envy its happy lot in being always with you.” 

‘It is, indeed, a very precious stone to me,” replied his mother with 
a smile,“ precious as the gift of my dear children, and precious, too, as 
often bringing to my prayerful remembrance, the most earnest wish of 
my heart for you both, that you may become “ living stones” (1 Pet. ii. 5), 
prepared for your Master’s use at that great day when He will “make 
up His jewels” (Mal. iii. 17). 

My story is ended. Some may, perhaps, deem it an idle tale. 
you, dear reader, be among the number of those who find 


If I were not a sailor,” 


“Sermons in stones 
And good in everything,” 


remembering that He who spake as ‘never man spoke, declared that if 
his disciples’ hearts grew cold, and their tongues dumb in praising God, 





the very “stones” themselves would immediately cry out” (Luke xix. 40). 
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THE CIRCASSIANS.—No. II. 


In a former number we presented the reader with an account of the 
incessant and long-continued contest between the Russians and Circassians, 
which has been prosecuted with increasing animosity and bitterness for 
upwards of seventy years. It must be borne in mind, that the origin, 
continuance, and consequences of this bloody and barbarous warfare rest 
wholly and solely with Russia, whose insatiable thirst of conquest, knowing 
no limits of time, space, or circumstance, notwithstanding her disgraceful 
and disastrous defeats year after year, and her powerlessness to contend 
successfully with this handful of Mountain Warriors—who wish for nothing 
more than the liberty of enjoying those blessings which a bountiful 
providence has bestowed upon their beloved country—she continues 
annually to repeat her dastardly attempts, to fasten her odious yoke upon 
them, making up the immense losses she sustains by fresh levies; and 
regardless of the lives of her subjects or the common claims of humanity, 
sends her hordes of serfs to certain destruction, against a people whom she 
has taught at once to hate, despise, and defeat her. 

In the present paper we propose giving a more detailed account of the 
western Caucasus and its various tribes. This subject has become doubly 
interesting at the present time, when the war which has already commenced 
between Russia and Turkey, and which bids fair to involve other European 
nations in its dreadful vortex, has also aroused the free Caucasian tribes 
to a more vigorous resistance to the Russian power, and stimulated those 
provinces to revolt which formerly belonged to Persia and Turkey. This 
will give a turn to the character of the war, which, in the sequel, may 
prove an important diversion in favour of ‘Turkey and her allies. 

The country of Circassia lies on the northern declivities of the Caucasian 
chain of mountains, occupying the space between the Black Sea and the 
river Kouban, which latter separates it on the north from the territory of 
the Tehernemorsky Cossacks ; whilst on the south it is bounded by the 
provinces of Georgia, Immeritia, and Mingrelia. These, with some smaller 
provinces, have at various periods been taken from Turkey and Persia by 
Russia, who holds them in a state of vassalage they can ill brook. They 
are connected with the Russo-Tartar territory by two military roads, one 
of which extends from the middle Kouban along the base of the snowy 
mountains, until it terminates in Georgia. On the line of these roads is a 
chain of posts or fortresses, at short intervals; and’a large body of Russian 
troops is distributed along the whole line, having their head-quarters at 
Ekaterinoslaf, on the north bank of the Kouban. 

The Circassian territory, which is called “the Western Caucasus,” forms 
an acute angle, having the junction of the Kouban with the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus at its lesser end, that river and the Black Sea constituting its 
sides, From an ancient map of the country in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, it appears that the territories of the Circassian Prince were 
formerly much more extensive, reaching from the mouths of the Don 
(Tanais) on the Sea of Azof, to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and along the 
shore of the Euxine, to the Phase of Mingrelia, a distance of more than 
five hundred miles; whilst on the north, it followed along the south bank 
of the Kouban, and included the Kabardian plain beyond the source of 
that river. There it joined the country of the Koumanlaus. The north- 
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eastern Caucasus, now traversed by the Russian military roads, was 
possessed by the Assetinians, who were supposed to have descended from 
the ancient Medes, their language being a mixture of the Median and the 
Samothracian. The country of Circassia was called by ancient writers, 
Kassachia, and the inhabitants, Kassachzychians. 

The whole of the low grounds, both on the coast of the Black Sea and on 
the south bank of the Kouban, is now occupied by Russia. The principal 
forts on the coast are Anapa, Soudjouk-kalé, Pchad, Djook, Vadran, 
Pitzounda, Soudjoum-kalé, &e, These miserable seaports, which we shall 
presently describe, are so far from being able to withstand an attack by 
sea, that they are scarcely sufficient to repel the daring efforts of the 
natives, who have repeatedly stormed them with success. 

The whole of the ground thus occupied by Russia is marshy and 
unhealthy ; nor have they ever been able to penetrate into the mountains, 
so as to obtain a safe and permanent footing. Even the fortresses they 
possess, are held and maintained at an enormous expense of both men and 
money, owing, on the one hand, to the untiring and desperate hostility of 
the nations, and on the other to the constant presence of malignant disease, 
the effect of bad water, bad treatment, and the malaria of the marshes, 
The Circassian service, in fact, is considered by the Russian soldiers asa 
banishment, equivalent to capital punishment ; a forlorn hope, in which the 
chances are all to nothing against a safe return. The annual loss of troops 
by all causes is stated, by Oliphant, to be 20,000, or ten per cent. per annum 
upon the entire force in this service, which is 200,000, including those on 
both sides of the Kouban. This statement is justified by the continual 
arrival of fresh troops, to make good the losses; whilst we hear of none 
being allowed to return to Russia. Not a day, or scarcely an hour passes, 
without some “ casualty ” from the hostility of the Circassians, who, being 
in possession of the heights, and being always armed with their rifles, let 
no opportunity slip of shooting down a Russian wherever and whenever 
they meet with them. 

The avpearance of the country from the sea is that of a low range of 
hills, descending abruptly in some places to the water’s edge. The browis 
chiefly occupied by woodlands, now and then opening into pasturage, 
mixed with corn inclosures. The description given of it by those who 
have sailed along the shores of the Euxine, represent it as beautiful in the 
extreme. Spencer, who traversed it in 1837 in a Russian steamer, speaks 
in rapturous language of the scenery, as realizing all that the most romantic 
fancy could paint of an Arcadian elysium. A balmy breeze from the 
mountains cools the air and invigorates the spirits ; a light, filmy, transparent 
mist adds a hazy beauty to their sides, which are clothed with the wide- 
spreading oak, beech, chesnut, and other umbrageous trees. Here and 
there a plot of table-land occurs, on which the snow-white flocks of sheep, 
and herds of goats and buffaloes, graze under the care of the shepherds in 
their picturesque costume. Now a Circassian chief is seen in the woods, 
clad in armour, mounted on a splendid charger, and attended by his squire 
and vassals. Armed to the teeth, he mounts a hill, and brandishes his 
cimeter, as if. in defiance of the enemy. Again, you see some noble lady 
on an Arabian steed, veiled from head to foot, and surrounded by her 
female attendants, slowly pacing along at the foot of the mountains, where 
the Russian dares not approach except in force. 

Peeping through the foliage of the trees are seen the white cottages of 
the Circassians with their smoking chimneys, surrounded with their farm- 
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yards and orchards of fruit-trees, looking the very abodes of peace and 
contentment. Occasionally a field of waving corn occurs on the table-land 
of the mountains, with men, women, and children employed in cutting and 
loading it on the backs of camels and buffaloes, who, with their golden 
burthen, slowly wind their way homewards through the deep valleys. The 
approach to these lovely scenes from the shore is through deep, narrow, 
and tangled defiles, into which the Russians have never been able to 
penetrate, without being driven back with great loss. Artillery is out of ° 
the question, except in the more open ground; and the Russian cavalry 
are cut down in detail by the rifles, or bows and arrows, of the Circassians, 
who line the woods and heights that command the passes, out of the reach 
of the Russians. Who can wonder or blame the determined enthusiasm 
with which the natives defend such a country from such an enemy? or 
their firm resolution to maintain their liberty and independence, or perish, 
toa man, in the conflict ? 

Such is the appearance of the western portion of Circassia, as viewed 
ftom the Black Sea. ‘The north-eastern part, facing the Kouban, is thus 
described by another traveller who visited it in 1840 :-— 

“Before us, at the foot of these mountains, which sunk mto them in 
long sweeping ridges and ravines, were the plains of the Kouban. These 
were bounded in their turn by that river, describing, as it received its 
tfibutary streams, a grand semicircle from north to west. Stretching 
beyond this, and finally lost in the haze of the distance, were the inter- 
minable steppes of Russia. Nor, if we turned on the track we had 
come, was the prospect less attractive. There, almost parallel with those 
o which we stood, rose another range of mountains, with a crowd of 
lesser and thickly-wooded hills, rolled on one another like a_ sea. 
Between, in glimpses through the breaks of the further chain, we caught 
sight of the boiling element and the solitary cruiser gliding thereon, 
and haunting the coast like some grim spectre beyond. 

“But my feelings, whilst standing upon this commanding position, and 
surveying the wild and impracticable country beneath, were not confined 
toadmiration. ‘They partook of the proud and conscious security which 
creates and confirms the independent spirit of the mountaineer. I can- 
not conceive how anybody, who saw it as I did then, can dream, of the 
conquest of such a country; and I could have wished, at that moment, 
to have had at my side the Russian general, to have enjoyed the despair 
which I believe such a prospect might have inspired him with; and 
to have asked him by what plan of operations in this inextricable confu- 
sion of hills and valleys, rivers and forests, he purposed to reduce it? 
If he dispersed his troops, they were sure to be cut off in detail by an 
armed population, possessing the advantage of local information. If his 
columns advanced in a mass, all they could do was to wander through 
some solitary defiles, harassed on every side by the fear of an invisible 
foe, and compelled at length, for want of provisions, to retreat. I was at 
once convinced, and remain so to this day, and that, from the view of 
the lower range of mountains alone—and, of course, the conclusion was 
but strengthened by a visit to the primary ones—that the only chance of 
their subjection, was in the annexation of their inhabitants with those of 
the plains.” 

This statement is but little flattering to the designs and hopes of the 
Russians, but it fully accounts for the anomalous fact of the preservation, 
by the Circassian tribes, of their independence for so many ages. They 
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have been attacked in succession, by the ancient Greeks under Alexander, 
by the Romans under Cesar, by the Turks and Persians in modern times, 
and by the Russians for the last seventy years, and still remain uncon 
quered. In fact their resistance has assumed a form which adds greatly 
to their security. Formerly the various tribes were at variance one with 
another, and never acted in concert. But by the recommendation of an 
Englishman, Mr. Bell, who pointed out the impolicy of this disunion, 
*the various chiefs have abandoned their interminable quarrels and feuds, 
and have cordially united against the common foe; in consequence of 
which, Schamil, the enterprising chief, now, by common consent, can 
muster a force of fifty thousand mountaineers, all armed to the teeth, at 
any given point where their services are wanted. The Russian general, 
Willemanoff, was fully aware of the diffieulties he had to contend with 
in the service, and declared, that it would be an easier matter to conquer 
the whole Ottoman Empire than to subdue the Circassians. ‘ Meet 
us fairly,” said he to one of their chiefs in a conference, “and we will 
beat you in any numbers. But now, after harassing us and provoking 
us like a set of hornets, when we seek you to make our acknowledgments, 
you are no more to be found than” (throwing down some gunpowder) 
“ these grains of gunpowder in the grass.” 

Beyond the source of Kouban and its tributaries lies the great Kabar 
dan Plain, across which the Russian military road is carried till it 
terminates in the province of Georgia, ‘The Kabardines were considered 
the original Circassians; but this is a question involved in the greatest 
obscurity. 

The high ground by which this plain is bounded on the west is 
in many parts totally inaccessible to cavalry, and even the mountainees 
invariably fight on foot. They are the wildest and fiercest of the Cr 
cassian tribes, and, by their predatory inroads, occasion the Russians 
occupying the plains a great deal of trouble. The Russians have only 
two forts in the mountains, Aboon, on the river of that name, and Nich 
lafsky ; and so exposed are these to the hostility of the natives, that the 
soldiers are frequently shot down by their rifles in the barrack-yard.* 

The villages of the Circassians are seldom built for a permanent 
residence, except in those parts which are not exposed to the inroads d 
an enemy. ‘They are usually surrounded with a double stockade, with 
a bank of earth between, loopholes being left at intervals for the useof 
the rifle. These defences are rather for the purpose of repelling the 
predatory attacks of their hostile neighbours, than those of regular troops, 
against which it is evident they would not stand a moment. Evey 
hamlet and farm has a mill, of most primitive construction, attached t 
it, so built as to be easily removed. The farmhouses are surrounded 
with orchards of fruit trees. In the warmer parts, next the Black Sa, 
the olive, pomegranate, and fig grow spontaneously; and vines of 
enormous size hang in rich festoons from the branches of the trees; whilst 


* Spencer met five hundred of these rude warriors, of gigantic height 
and of prepossessing features, but fierce even to wildness. Their headdres 
was a sheep’s-skin turban, the long wool curling over their shoulders and ears; 
a doe-skin jacket, a black mantle of goats’ hair and sheeps’ wool braid 
together ; sandals of untanned leather, or the bark of the linden tree, &; 
and they were armed with a poniard, hatchet, a light rifle slung over the 
=" and a tremendous knotty club, with a steel barb a foot long at 
one end. 
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an endless variety of rare and fragrant plants flourish in tropical luxu- 


riance, and fill the air with a delicious perfume. 
The western portion of the country is divided into Upper and Lower 
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Cole Abasia, which are separated by the pass or valley opposite to the Bay of 
eatly B Djook on the Black Sea. : 
with We shall now give a description of the Russian fortresses on the coast 
of an of the Black Sea, which form a subject of deep interest, in consequence 
— of the war which is raging in the countries bordering every side of 
feuds, that sea. The first and most important of these is Anapa, which is 
ce of situated at the base of the mountain that terminates the lesser chain of 
, oo the Caucasus, and from which commences the Great Plain of the Kouban. 
th, at The town of Anapa is protected on the south by fortifications, erected on 
neral, a rock one hundred feet high; whilst to the north, a wall, with bastions, 
i with defends it from attacks by sea; not, however, sufficiently strong to repel 
_— a serious cannonade. The anchorage of the harbour is not good, and 
Meet ly small vessels can enter it. The houses are mere cabins of wood 
= will and mud, thatched with leaves of Indian corn and reeds. The inhabitants, 
woking although numbering only two thousand, consists of Circassians, Nogay 
sments, Tartars, Kalmuks, Koumouks, Kabardines, Kazannes, Denur Karpoues, 
owder) Daghestans, Bonkharas, Greeks, Armenians, Russians, &c., pouring forth 
weh a Babel of tongues as would confound the most accomplished 
Kabar linguist. ‘The water of the town is brackish; and when the garrison send 
til . to the mountains for spring water, an escort of artillery, with lighted 
nsiderel matches, is necessary to protect them from the attacks of the natives. 
gras Anapa was originally built by the Genoese in the last century. From 
' these it was taken by the Turks, who wholly destroyed, and then rebuilt 
west 5 Hi it on the ruins, in its present form. It was taken by the Russian fleet in 
tales 1828 under the command—we regret to add—of Admiral G reig, an 
the Cr Englishman, in conjunction with Prince Mentzchikow, who left Sebastopol 
Russias vith a large force, and, after a three months’ siege, reduced the town and 
ave ofly gurison. The Turks were well assisted by the Circassians, who were so 
d Nicho «asperated at the surrender of their fort, as they called it, that they made 
| thes the BF dwves of all the Turks who fled to them for protection. The Russians have 
rd. leld it ever since, but have never had a moment’s cessation of hostilities 
a vith the natives. 
nroads “h [g Soudjouk-kalé lies about thirty miles south of Anapa, on the shore of a 
sade, be glendid bay. It was held by the Circassians till the year 1836, when, 
the use Bi ier a sharp struggle, it was taken from them by the Russians under 
lling te Villemanoff; and they also got possession of a hill which commands the 
lar tr00P Bown. It is supposed to have been the site of the ancient Sindika, or Sidone, 
t. Every Bf nentioned by the geographer Arrian as about 500 stadia from Panterapium, 
tached t w Kertsch in the Crimea. Willemanoff employed an army of 15,000 men 
sarroum ® reduce the place, the Circassians resisting to the last moment. It was 
Black 5M Bin fact a dearly-bought, and still more dearly-maintained, conquest. 
ae Ghehudik is sixteen miles from Soudjouk-kalé, and is built on a 
2S ; 








arbour in form of an oyster. It is considered the safest and most 
tmmodious in the Black Sea. It lies at the entrance of a beautiful 
miley, and the Russian government, being desirous of establishing a 
slony on this spot, offered great advantages to those who might settle in it. 
Bat they were compelled to abandon this design by the determined 
‘position of the Circassians, and have confined their jurisdiction to the 
wn and fortress; the latter, being defended by entrenchments and 
ockades, a battery mounted with heavy guns, and a garrison of 2000 
ten. ‘The Circassians are so continually on the alert, equipped with every 
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kind of weapon from a rifle to a javelin, that the soldiers dare not leave 
their barracks except in force. 

Pchad is fourteen miles from Ghehudik, and lies in the vicinity of the 
most lovely portions of this beautiful and interesting country. Spencer 
describes it as exceeding even the finest parts of Italy. The bay itself jg 
inconsiderable. 

Djook is another small bay, twenty miles south of Pehad. The valley 
which opens from the bay into the mountains is considered the boundary 
between the provinces of ‘Upper and Lower Abasia. 

Twenty miles further south is the bay of Vadran, at the opening of the 
famous pass of Jagra, so often fatal to the Russians, in their attempts to 
force their way through to the interior. They have a settlement at the 
entrance of this defile, consisting of a few houses, and a church and 
monastery, the ruins of which latter oat been converted into barracks for 
the garrison. The heights, however, are in possession of the natives, and 
command both the defile and the fort; so that the troops cannot move 
without the danger of being shot, even in the barrack-yard. 

The Bay of Pitzounda is eighty miles from Vadran. The Russian 
fortress is about two miles from the shore, in a forest of splendid oak, 
beech, and chestnut trees. The ancient church at this place is considered 
the most interesting architectural object in the country ; and although it 
has not been used for religious worship for some centuries, and is in a state 
of great dilapidation, it is held in great, even superstitious veneration 
by all portions of the population, Mahometan as well as Christian, who 
have religiously preserved, as relics, the manuscripts, furniture, and 
ornaments. ‘The inhabitants of Pitzounda are rather European in their 
habits and manners, and less tenacious of their independence than any 
other of the Circassians. 

Soudjoum-kalé hes thirty miles south of Pitzounda. The place, forit 
cannot be called a town, consists of about a dozen huts, although when 
it was in possession of the Turks it contained ten thousand inhabitants, 
The Russians destroyed it, in reveng’e for the treachery of the natives, who 
decoyed the soldiers into the forests, and there sold them for slaves to the 
Turks and Persians. The fortress is dilapidated, but bristles with cannon 
on the land side. So dangerous is the service that the. sentinels always 
retire into the fort at nightfall, and dogs are turned out, to give notice, by 
barking, of the approach of an enemy. With all their precautions, how- 
ever, they are daily losing some of their number, by the attacks of a 
enemy the most insidious and indefatigable. 

We close our notice of this interesting country, by the following remarks 
of a recent writer :— 

“ Tf Russia succeeds in subjugating Circassia, whether by extermination, 
or by exhausting the spirit and resources of its warlike tribes, thus 
abandoned to an interminable and hopeless struggle, it must be obvious 
that no possible event could contribute so greatly to the success of her 
gigantic projects. Secure from the dangers attendant on having an active 
enemy in her rear, and of having the communication of her tals 
Caucasian army with Southern Russia cut off; with every route by sea and 
land wide open to facilitate her military movements, or the transport of 
stores; and with the additional advantage of having a large body of troops 
placed at her disposal by the termination of a bloody and disastrous wat; 
she can then at pleasure move forward her force, and attack Persia on 
scale, which the present fetters on lier power, and the want of resources in 
her trans-Caucasian provinces, will prevent her now from doing.” 
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